ON  EDUCATION

which views ultimate reality not as material, but as
spiritual and in some sense eternal.

Such a statement is of course very incomplete, and of
course it would not be taught in this abstract form to
children. It is a sort of 'jumping-off ground' for further
thought and experience. It is a minimum, and as far as
possible it avoids speculations. It asserts, for example, that
the nature of God is revealed in Christ, but it does not
attempt to formulate how.

It may be added that, whereas the Creed is composed of
historical and theological affirmations, which do not ex-
plicitly demand any particular conduct though no doubt
they imply it, this statement stresses Christianity as a gospel
of action and points definitely to the kind of action which
it requires. That is an advantage; for Christianity is too
often regarded, both by those who profess it and those who
reject it, as an intellectual belief and not as a way of life; in
teaching it is important to stress the latter aspect.

On some of these points there may be disagreement, but
there can be no doubt that higher education is incomplete
without some knowledge of Hellenism and of Christianity
(to put these in their chronological order). If we were
Indians or Chinese, it might be otherwise; but our origin
and traditions are different; we can learn from the East
but we belong to the civilisation of the West and shall
neither understand nor master it, if we are ignorant of the
rock from which we are hewn. Without some knowledge
of Hellenism and Christianity men go into the world
having, at best, a partial and inadequate view of human
greatness and goodness, and lacking a clear idea how life
should be lived. With it, we shall have met men at their
highest and we shall know the two great European inter-
pretations of the nature and destiny of man. The spirit?
design and aim of Western civilisation will become clear,
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